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THE MOST EFFIGIENT WALL SYSTEM IN NORTH CAROLINA 


10" Brick and Brick Cavity Wall 


with 2" polyurethane insulation has U value = 0.06 


A highly efficient glass wall admits 60 times more 
heat than this All-Brick Cavity Wall; a top-quality 
metal sandwich panel admits nine times more, 
and a concrete sandwich panel admits thine 
times more heat. 


Brick Cavity Wall — 

heat gain on a 95° 

day = 0.72 BTU per hour per 
square foot. 


Double glazed reflective glass 
wall — heat gain on a 95° day = 44.0 
BTUs per hour per square foot, 


The KC T e FOR INFORMATION COMPARING ENERGY 
The BRICK CAVITY WALL has other features, too... CONSERVATION CHARACTERISTICS OF 


j BRICK WITH COMPETING SYSTEMS 
4 hour fire rating WRITE OR CALL: 


Provides excellent sound SR = BTO 50 BRICK ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Positive resistance to moisture penetration p. O. Box 6305 
Finished interior and exterior wall surfaces Greensboro, N. C. 27405 
Maintenance-free permanence Phone: 919 273-5566 


Economical construction — competitive 
with any permanent wall system 
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Investigators. 


We've been tracking down your 
paving problems for 25 years. 


Fora quarter of a century, we ve been snoop- 
ing around, finding out things you need to know 
about asphalt. 

We've researched our product and found new 
anch interesting applications for asphalt. Next 
we've educated both pavers and the public so that 
all might know the best way to prepare and use as- 
phalt. We've pooled our technical knowledge by 
serving as a clearinghouse for developments 
throughout the industry. We've taken our know- 
ledge to the architects, engineers, and specifiers 
of asphalt so they can make rational, intelligent 
decisions for the benefit of all North Carolinians. 
We've tried to show everyone throughout the re- 
gion that asphalt is the only answer they need for 
any paving problems. And we ve advertised our 
— to the people who can benefit most from 
asphalt, the users. 


In 25 years, our super sleuths have been un- 
covering countless ways of helping asphalt pavers 
and asphalt users. We stand ready to share this 
knowledge with you. 

If youre in the paving business, we'll be hap- 
py to tell you how membership in C.A.P.A. can 
benefit you. 

And, if youre a paving customer, well be 
pleased totell you how asphalt can fill your needs. 

Were the Carolina Asphalt Pavement Asso- 
ciation. People whoare uncovering the way tocov- 
er yours aces. 

Carolina Asphalt Pavement 
Association 


SJ P.O. Box 1266 


Raleigh, N.C. 27602 
919/828-4350 


YOU CAN TELL A 
LOTABOUTA COMPANY 
FROM ITS GARBAGE. 


Rather than send you a tile that isn’t 
perfect, we'll throw it in the trash. 
Our reason is simple. Mid-State’s 
name is on every piece we produce. 

So we check our product. And re- 
check it. From the time it’s raw clay, 
up until the time it leaves 


our plant. Thisisn’t as KA 
something ye A 
we do AN 
with 
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machines, either. It takes people. 
People with sharp eyes, sensitive 
hands and lots of patience. 

Our final check comes as the tile 
is packaged. When a tile is dropped 
into its box, it must go “clink”. If it 
goes“clunk” something's wrong. And 
when something's wrong, our tile goes 
“crash” into the trash. 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE... 


This issue of the North Carolina 
Architect is devoted to architectural 
education, with special attention fo- 
cused on the opportunities for 
architectural education and training 
available in the State of North Caro- 
lina. As such, it is aimed at students, 
those in high school and those in 
colleges and universities, who have 
contemplated the study of architec- 
ture and a possible professional ca- 
reer in this dynamic, expanding field 
but who have been unable to find 
adequate and reliable information 
about architectural education. Fur- 
thermore, this issue has been de- 
signed to aid academic counselors 
who have the task of guiding pro- 
spective students into appropriate 
fields. Whatever its limitations, this 
publication is the first effort to pro- 
vide for N. C. students and counse- 
lors a balanced, broadly based de- 
scription of educational opportunities 
in architecture and the special nature 
of that learning experience. 


This effort has taken several forms— 
a survey of institutions in North 
Carolina which offer a wide range of 
educational programs in architecture 
—from two-year technical studies to 
graduate programs; profiles of two 
students—a woman at UNC-Charlotte 
and a black at N. C. A&T—who write 
about what they have encountered in 
this academic experience and what 
they anticipate in their future profes- 
sional life; articles about student or- 
ganizations and frank student opin- 
ions about architectural offices and 
schools; and finally a suggested list 
of architectural reference books—a 
veritable five-foot shelf of informa- 
tion, analysis, and opinion about this 
ancient and ever-new field. 


This issue is a project of the NCAIA’s 
Education Committee and has been 
in the making for almost two years. 
We are indebted to a large number 
Of individuals—students, teachers and 
others who have contributed to this 
issue. We believe it has the potential 
of providing a valuable service in 
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disseminating needed information to 
some who may in time become 
leaders in our profession. If the idea 
behind this publication is well re- 
ceived, it could well become a regular 
or biennial feature in the North 
Carolina Architect's agenda. We wel- 
come your comments, criticisms, and 
questions; and we sincerely hope 
that this effort will succeed in open- 
ing a door for at least a few talented 
and thoughtful young people who 
welcome the challenges provided by 
the field of architecture. 


LIT Fa 


Robert Burns ; 
Chairman, Education Committee 
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BE AN ARCHITECT 


and design tomorrow's 
man-made environment 


Reprinted from Catalyst 
Vol. Ill, No. 4 


By Odom Fanning, author of 
“Opportunities in Environmental 


Careers” 


When the American Institute of Archi- 
lects recently dedicated its new 
headquarters building in Washington, 
D. C., it stated: “We of the American 
architectural profession rededicate 
burselves to the fundamental mission 
Df improving the quality of the nation’s 
man-made environment. We pursue 
this mission in design of work of archi- 
lecture from individual buildings to 
entire communities, striving to make 
them serve both their users and the 
larger environment of which they are 
parts... And we pursue this mission 
As citizens, bending our energies and 
professional knowledge to the re- 
Shaping and renewal of our institutions 
= social, political, and economic—so 
that a nourishing environment is avail- 
ble to more and more of our fellow 
citizens,” 


What An Architect Does 


Architecture is the art and science of 
Besigning buildings and the space be- 
lween them. In practice, the architect 
accepts a commission from a client 
AN individual, a board of directors, a 
government agency, a community— 
lo solve a space problem. Usually, this 
problem involves the design of a com- 
plete building such as a residence, 
Office, municipal or industrial build- 
Ing. Of course, it might involve less— 
the redesigning or remodeling of parts 
br all of an existing building. Or it might 
volve more—a group of buildings in- 
luding their setting, or a whole com- 
unity such as a suburb or a new 
wn. 


ost architects work in private prac- 
ice, often as owners or partners of 
eir own firms. Some architects 
ecialize in the design of certain 
pes of buildings such as hospitals, 
hools, churches, hotels, motels, 
festaurants, shopping centers, resi- 
dences, or new towns. In a small 


office—say, eight to 10 people—the 
architect must be a generalist. The 
larger the office, the more one can 
specialize: in design, production (Work- 
ing drawings), specifications (written 
documents to go with the drawings), 
client relations, site planning, office 
management, graphics, cost estimat- 
ing, site supervision, photography, 
computer work, architectural pro- 
gramming, or other areas. 


Some Alternatives to Private Practice 


That’s the range of standard duties. 
But an architect may not work in a 
standard office. Several years ago, 
when 3,000 students graduated from 
architectural schools in one year, the 
American Institute of Architects (AIA) 
estimated that only 1,800 took the 
state licensing examinations to be- 
come registered architects. The AIA 
presumes that even today only 50-60 
per cent follow the conventional route. 


What do the rest do? In a new publica- 
tion, the AIA says: “We wish we 
knew for sure, but we can guess at 
some activities. Many go to work in 
government or planning positions, or 
go to work for developers and builders 
of all sizes and types. Some stay and 
teach or do volunteer work. Others 
may go to live in a commune in the 
country and design all the things the 
commune requires to exist. Others 
go into environmental fields other 
than design—such as ecology, preser- 
vation, conservation, or environ- 
mental education for the public.” 


RUDATs and CDCs 


The AIA feels that its greatest asset 
is the willingness of its members to 
donate time to public service projects. 
For example, as an architect, you 
might be recruited by your local AIA 
chapter to serve on a Regional/Urban 
Design Assistance Team (RUDAT). 
With other architects, planners, econo- 
mists, and other specialists, you would 
devote two or three days to diagnos- 
ing a community's problems and mak- 
ing recommendations for their solu- 


tion. Increasingly these problems in- 
volve environmental matters. The local 
AIA chapter or the community pays 
expenses only, and no team member 
can accept a commission resulting 
from his team's recommendations. 


In more than 80 cities, Community 
Design Centers (CDCs) provide the 
expertise of architects, planners, and 
other professionals where it is lacking, 
with a firm commitment to involve 
the community in planning its own 
future. Some CDCs were created 
as instruments of protest—for example, 
to stop a freeway by offering a design 
alternative which would not destroy 
as much housing or natural areas. 
Others were created to direct the 
talents of motivated professionals into 
such constructive channels as creat- 
ing parks and playgrounds or low- 
cost housing. The Urban Workshop 
in Los Angeles has built low-cost hous- 
ing in the Watts District. The Archi- 
tects Workshop in Philadelphia has 
planned 40 vest-pocket parks. The 
Cleveland Design Center has con- 
ducted a survey of the city’s housing 
and prepared plans to rehabilitate 
2,500 housing units, making them 
environmentally more attractive. 


Education for Architecture 


While you're still in high school, you 
can begin preparing for an architec- 
tural career. Take as much math and 
social studies as possible, and some 
physics. If your high school offers 
courses in ecology or environmental 
or urban problems, seize the oppor- 
tunity. The architect is a communi- 
cator, so do a good job in English com- 
position. The AIA recommends: “If 
you have a year or two of high school 
left. . . tell your teachers about your 
architectural ambitions and see if they 
can't tailor things a bit for you. For 
instance, your art teacher might help 
you by emphasizing free-hand draw- 
ing instead of painting or ceramics.” 


Many kinds of self-help are recom- 
mended. Teach yourself to draw. Get 
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»00ks and journals on architecture 
rom the library. Get involved in 
ocal environmental activities relating 
o housing and landscaping. Visit 
architects’ offices for advice. If there’s 
a school of architecture nearby, ask 
about summer orientation sessions 
‘or high school seniors. 


There are 97 schools of architecture 
in the U. S. and Canada. Generally 
you will spend four years as a major 
in environmental design, leading to a 
Bachelor of Environmental Design, 
followed by two years of graduate 
work leading to a Master of Archi- 
tecture. The Bachelor’s program may 
share part or all of its curriculum with 
allied disciplines such as interior archi- 
tecture, industrial design, landscape 
architecture, or urban design. Some 
schools have not adopted that four- 
plus-two year program, but offer a 
five-year Bachelor of Architecture 
course, followed by one or two years 
of optional graduate work toward a 
Master's Degree. A few other schools 
offer graduate education only, for 
those with degrees in something other 
than environmental design. 


During the school year 1972-1973, the 
97 schools of architecture in North 
America enrolled 29,000 (full-time 
equivalent) students, of whom 2,400 
(8.3 per cent) were women. While 
women comprise less than four per 
cent of the practicing professionals, 
that proportion is rising rapidly. Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology had 
the highest percentage (36 per cent) of 
women enrolled in graduate school. 
Approximately four percent of all archi- 
tectural students are black, (due partly 
to a $1.6 million program financed by 
the AIA and the Ford Foundation). 


Some schools of architecture require 
“clinical experience,” much as medi- 
cine requires its students to treat 
actual patients before receiving their 
M.D. degrees. Normally an architec- 
tural clinic is staffed by the faculty of 
a particular school. It provides students 
with opportunities to work on real 
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problems with real clients. Often 


the students are paid. 


Employment Prerequisites 
and Prospects 


To be an architect requires not only 
specialized education and experience 
but registration as well. You acquire 
the education as already described. 
Either as part of the curriculum or 
later, you must gain appropriate ex- 
perience for a certain period—usually 
one to three years under the supervi- 
sion of a registered architect. Then 
youare eligible to take the architectural 
registration examination in your state. 
The reason an architect must be 
registered is that his work directly af- 
fects the health, safety, and welfare 
of the public. State registration is a 
way of making sure that those who 
practice the profession are qualified to 
perform architectural services com- 
petently. Once licensed in his home 
state, an architect can apply for and 
receive a license in other states with- 
out further examination. 


Last year 5,000 degrees in architec- 
ture were awarded by the 90 U.S. 
and seven Canadian architectural 
schools. It is believed that every 
graduate who wanted an architectural 
position was able to find one, for 
architectural firms in most major cities 
report a perennial shortage of person- 
nel. About 57,000 persons in the U.S. 
and Canada hold architectural degrees, 
but the U. S. Department of Labor 
estimates that only 33,000 of them are 
registered and practicing. The rest 
presumably are in alternatives to 
private practice, as explained above. 
But architecture as architecture IS 
growing, and a steady increase in de- 
mand is anticipated—to 50,000 prac- 
ticing architects by 1980. 


Earnings 


Beginning salaries for architects are 
in the range of $10,000-$12,000 with 
architectural firms in large cities. After 
five years, one should be earning $18,- 
000-$22,000. After 15 years, an archi- 


tect in private practice miaht be = 
ing upwards of $35,000. 


The AIA reports: “It’s hard te genes 
but the life-time earnings OF moss 
cessful architects in private prs- 
are generally about equal to mwe 
physicians and lawyers—the othe” 
highest paid professions. Ame = = 
have the knowledge and incias 
there is nothing to Stop are» 
from participating in the finanse» 
(architectural) projects and share 
the rewards, so long as they prac 

ethically and honorably.” v 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


‘ne State of North Carolina has wit- 
sed a remarkable growth of in- 
erest in formal studies in architecture 
5 recent years, a development which 
saffirms the State’s long heritage 
f architectural consciousness. With 
"any examples of extraordinary 
wetitecture and urban design 
wattered throughout the State—Old 
sem. Town and Davis’ State Capi- 
the public buildings and resi- 
ntal quarters of Edenton, Wilming- 
m. Hillsborough and New Bern, 
(eecht and Dietrich’s State Fair 
Catalano's hyperbolic para- 
“od house and Wolf Associates’ 
e banks—it is hardly surpris- 
3 that schools are currently experi- 
“ong an unparalleled demand for 
mission to educational programs 
architecture. 


demand has resulted in the 
“ablishment of a new professional 
9e of architecture at U.N.C.-Char- 
"e as well as the development of 
year architectural technology 
‘ograms at many of the State's com- 
sity colleges and technical insti- 
‘es. These new programs, initiated 
“og the sixties, together with older 
#essional departments at N. C. S. U. 
NC. A&T constitute a broad 
“ety of educational choices for 
# Student seeking a career in archi- 
‘ure. Curricula varying in length 
n two to six years are offered; di- 
hed emphases are available—from 
“nical training, specializing in 
“eg and construction, to pro- 
ms which focus on the design of 
dings and entire new communi- 


krena 


se fundamental distinctions are 
fè'y indicative of the many other 
™ obvious differences which make 
rth Carolina's architectural educa- 
ñ offerings richly diversified. It is, 
"sequently, important that a stu- 
“t interested in studying architec- 
‘© understand the intentions and 
ons of the available pro- 
‘ms 60 that he can match these 
on abilities and aspirations. 


The following pages constitute an 
overview of architectural programs 
in the State. Each institution offering 
formal studies as a basis for profes- 
sional activity in architecture has 
been surveyed to determine certain 
basic information about the nature 
of the program offered—degree or de- 
grees granted; curriculum structure; 
numbers of students, graduates and 
faculty members; tuition costs; ad- 
missions requirements and proce- 
dures. For the three universities of- 
fering professional degrees in archi- 
tecture or architectural engineering 
(N.C. A&T, N.C.S.U. and U.N.C.-C), a 
brief statement summarizes the con- 
cerns and emphasis of each school’s 
program. 


Recognizing that the highly con- 
densed information provided in this 
survey is inadequate for a thorough 
understanding of the options avail- 
able, each school has provided a 
source from which additional infor- 
mation can be requested. Most insti- 
tutions provide a general catalog and 
some offer a bulletin describing 
the architecture program in detail. 
These tend to be helpful in establish- 
ing specific curriculum and course 
information, although they tend to 
become obsolete quickly (as will the 
information in this publication). Stu- 
dents are urged to make a personal 
visit to any school they are consider- 
ing, to talk with faculty and students, 
and, if possible, observe classes in 
progress. (This would rule out week- 
end visits as being of limited value.) 
In addition, students are urged to 
initiate application procedures early, 
as admission to most architecture 
programs is highly competitive. Cer- 
tain schools have as many as ten ap- 
plicants for every available position 
in the entering class. 


Some students may wish to explore 
educational opportunities in institu- 
tions outside the State. There is one 
excellent source of information for 
the approximately 100 university 
based architectural programs: a 


paperback volume titled Architec- 
tural Schools in North America avail- 
able for $3.00 from the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. This document 
is updated annually and devotes 
two full pages to each school. 
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NORTH CAROLINA A&T STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Architectural Engineering 


Greensboro, N. C. 


It is the aim of the program in archi- 
tectural engineering to encourage 
and develop students, who exhibit 
creative ability and who exhibit the 
ability to grasp and use scientific 
principles, for professional careers 
in the art and science of building. 
Strong emphasis is placed on train- 
ing in the building sciences and on 
training in engineering as it applies 
to the design and construction of 
buildings. 


The architectural engineering pro- 
gram provides considerable training 
in general education which is devoted 


to study of social and physical 
sciences, art, English, mathematics 
and the humanities. Introductory 
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courses in architectural engineering 
and a large percentage of the re- 
quired general education courses are 
scheduled in the freshman and 
sophomore years. This training, dur- 
ing the first and second years, pro- 
vides background for the study of 
basic engineering science and the 
study of more professional courses 
which are scheduled later in the 
program. Instruction within the de- 
partment of architectural engineering 
is Organized under four divisions. 


1. Graphics, Architectural Design 
and Architectural History 
2. Environmental Control, Electri- 


cal and Mechanical Equipment 


of Buildings. 


3. Professional Practice, jeu. 
ment, Materials and Met». 
Construction 


4. Structures 


Each of these divisions has see 
course requirements that are = 
toward the development ot the = 
tectural engineering student se 

he will be able to take his piso 
society as a professional in the 

of engineering. 


The five year program in am» 
tural engineering leads to the >e 
lor of science degree and is tu 
credited by the Engineers’ Os 
for Professional Development 


Program 


Curriculum Requirements 


Students 


Faculty 


Employment 


Financial 


Admissions 


Additional Information 


Comprehensive Architectural Engineering—Five years needed to complete re- 
quirements for Batchelor of Science degree; accredited by E.C.P.D. (Engi- 
neering Council for Professional Development) 


Architectural Design (8-13% of total courses), Planning/Urban Studies (0-6%), 
Drafting/Graphics (6%), Structures/Technology (23-29%), other Professional 
courses (10%), Science/Math (30%), Humanities/Social Studies (17-22%). 


Enrollment in institution—4731; in Architectural Engineering Program—93; in 
first and second years—53; in third and fourth years—34; in fifth year—6; graduat- 
ing this year—4. 


Number of full-time—6; Part-time—1; with Professional degrees in architecture 
or engineering—6; with Professional registration—4. 


Department sponsors coordinating program with profession and industry; 
job placement services available to graduates; employment of graduates: 
Private architectural firms (10%); Engineering firms (20%); Government 
agencies (55%); Industry (10%); Educational institutions (5%). 


Tuition and fees: in-state $1,312.50/yr.; out-of-state $2,845.50/yr. Scholar- 
ships and loans are available for qualified students. 


The following are required for freshman admission: High School Diploma (or 
equivalent); SAT Scores; Academic Record; a personal interview is recom- 
mended. 


Catalog and other information may be obtained by writing Professional Wil- 
liam A. Streat, Chairman; Department of Architectural-Engineering, North 
Carolina A&T State University, Greensboro, North Carolina 27411. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 


School of Design / Architecture Program 


Ralelgh, N. C. 


The Architecture Program is the larg- 
est and best known of the School 
of Design's professional programs. It 
was thrust into the vangard of archi- 
tectural education in the late forties 
and since that time has gained an 
international reputation as a center 
of architectural innovation and ex- 
cellence. 


Its fundamental goal is to prepare in- 
dividuals for significant professional 
activity by providing a basis for each 
student to gain an understanding of 
man and his cultural context, a deep 
commitment to the ordering of the 
physical environment, and the essen- 
tial capabilities for realizing his cre- 
ative potentials. 


Inherent in the Architecture Program 
is recognition of the evolving role of 
the architect. While individual creativ- 
ity and decision-making abilities are 
no less important than previously, it 
is clear that the architect increasingly 
functions as member and frequently 
as coordinator of a team of profes- 
sionals—engineers, planners, political 
and behavioral scientists, economists, 
and others—who together are able to 
ormulate the comprehensive pro- 
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grams adequate to meet today's most 
urgent environmental problems. 


It becomes obvious that no mono- 
lithic academic program can serve the 
requirements of architecture students 
with highly divergent interests and 
capabilities, nor indeed the varied 
needs of the present-day architec- 
ture profession. The curriculum in 
architecture, while providing a broad 
basic structure common to all stu- 
dents, encourages individual diversi- 
ty through a major elective program 
of in-depth study in one of several 
design-related fields leading to ex- 
panded background in social and 
cultural factors, programming and 
analytic methods, technological is- 
sues, urban affairs, visual studies, 
management and operations, eco- 
nomics or natural systems. Through 
interdisciplinary studies in the School 
and University and through the use 
of outside consultants, the interde- 
pendence of the architect with relat- 
ed professionals is strongly empha- 
sized. The design studio is trans- 
formed into a working laboratory in 
which analysis and synthesis become 
real and meaningful activities to the 


students. 


Considering the Changing ree. 
ments in the field of architecture » 
the increasing complexity oF w 
facing today's architect, the a» 
tecture Program has estabtis»» 
six-year, two degree Gurt 
ganized into three two-year e 
of study. 


The freshman and sophomore w 
combining general studies ans = 
ductory design exercises coms 
the “Basic Design Program” comm 
to all architecture, landscape w. 
tecture, and product design seu. 
in the School of Design. Te w 
and senior years mark the forma 
troduction to architectural s.s 
and form the “Preprofessions: = 
gram”. This first four-year 
requires 129 semester hours » 
leads to the nonprofessional se» 
of Bachelor of Environments: 
sign. The third cycle is designare 
the “Professional Program” in w» 
the student undertakes two yes 
graduate study leading to the prot 
sional degree of Master Of Aros = 
ture. 


Program: 


Curriculum Requirements: 


Students: 


Faculty: 


Employment: 


Financial: 


Admissions: 


Additional Information: 


Comprehensive Professional Architecture; Four year undergraduate program 
leading to the Bachelor of Environmental Design in Architecture, two addi- 
tional years for Master of Architecture degree; accredited by NAAB (National 
Architectural Accrediting Board) 


Architectural/Environmental Design (30% of total courses); Planning/Urban 
Studies (5%); Drafting/Graphics (5%); Structures/Technology (15%); Other Pro- 
fessional courses (15%); Sciences/Math (10%); Humanities/Social Studies (20%), 


Enrollment in Institution—13,800; in Architecture program—340; in first and sec- 
ond year—140; in third and fourth year—140; in graduate program—60; graduating 
this year—63 BEND, 12—M. Arch. 


Number of full-time—15; Part-time—4, with professional degrees in architecture 
or engineering—19, with professional registration—18. 


Eight weeks summer professional experience required for M. Arch, degree; 
job placement service provided to graduating students by University; employ- 
ment of graduates: private architectural firms (70-80%); government agencies 
(5%); industry (5%); educational institutions (5-10%); other (5-10%), 


Tuition and fees: in-state $430.00/yr; out-of-state $2,000.00/yr, Scholarships 
and loans are available for qualified students. 


The following are required for freshmen admission; High School diploma (or 
equivalent); SAT Scores; academic record; portfolio of creative work; ref- 
erence reports; and personal interview. For graduate admission; Bachelors 
degree, reference reports; undergraduate transcript; departmental question» 
naire, and portfolio. Transfer students from other universities or technical in» 
stitutes will be reviewed on an individual basis and should initiate process with 
personal interview with program director or Dean. 


University catalog, School of Design bulletin, and other information may be ob: 
tained by writing, Director, Architecture Program, School of Design, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina 27607, 
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NIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—CHARLOTTE 


‘ollege of Architecture 


‘harlotte, N. C. 


‘he objectives of the College of Archi- 
acture recognize the fundamental 
Oncern of the architect: the design 
nd control of the physical environ- 
nent. This concern is with respect to 
broad range of scales, the organi- 
ation of single buildings as well as 
he organization of large groups of 
uildings at the scale of the city and 
he systematic integration of these 
itructures with the fabric of tech- 


‘ological, societal and geophysical 
orces. 


The basis and method of study in the 
College is conducted in an intellec- 
tual climate which promotes inqui- 
ry, deals with the fundamentals of 
Objective problem solving and 
teaches the essential balance be- 
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tween analysis and synthesis neces- 
sary to 1 the problems a T 
physical environment facing conte T 
porary society. In summary the a - 
ministrative policy, the curricula ie 
the teaching methods are designe 
to support most usefully the educa- 
tion of the architect in a rapidly 
changing world. 


Teaching is highly individual with 
each instructor working directly with 
small groups of students in the 
studio. The focus is primarily on 
process; however, through a program 
of visiting distinguished lecturers 
and exhibitions, the student is afford- 
ed the opportunity of direct contact 
with contemporary professional prac- 
tice. Our task then is to search con- 


inually for and develop new 
Be and methods ot tan 
problem solving; to develo? 
means of communication w» 
disciplines; to have a Qualite 
distinguished faculty; to Geyer 
nificant research programs: 
velop action-oriented Progra 
the community; and to take + 
vantage of the resources of w 
versity and the region, 


The nature of the problems » 
our society coupled with the « 
location of Charlotte in a s 
growing region create for us 

College of Architecture at w 
versity of North Carolina at Gr» 
some challenging OPPOrtunities 
the education of the architec: 


Program 


Curriculum Requirements 


Students 


Faculty 


Employment 


Financial 


Admissions 


Additional Information 


Comprehensive professional architecture; four year undergraduate program 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts in Architecture degree; one additional year re- 
quired for the Professional Bachelor of Architecture degree. 


Architectural design (30% of total courses); Planning/Urban Studies (10%); 
Drafting/Graphics (2%); Structures/Technology (6%); Other professional 
courses (4%); Sciences/Math (12%); Humanities/Social Studies (15%); Elec- 
tives (21%). 


Enrollment in Institution—5871, in architecture program—162; in first and 
second year—135; in third and fourth year—27. (UNC-C is a newly formed 
program and will have its first graduating class in 1975). 


Number of full-time—7, part-time—1, with professional degrees in architec- 
ture—6; with professional registration—3. 


Because of its status of a new school, UNC-C has not established an employ- 
ment service. There is no work experience requirement for graduation. 


Tuition and fees: in-state $199.00/yr.; out-of-state $979.00/yr. Scholarships 
and loans are available for qualified students. 


The following are required for freshmen admission: High School diploma (or 
equivalent); SAT Scores; academic record, and personal interview. 


University catalog, College of Architecture bulletin, and other information 
may be obtained by writing Robert G. Anderson, Dean, College of Architec- 
ture, University of North Carolina at Charlotte, UNC-C Station, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 28213. 
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Program 


Curriculum 


Students 


Faculty 


Employment 


Financial 


Admission 


Additional Intormation 


NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


CATAWBA VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Architectural Technology 
Hickory, N. C. 


i i ing— Associate Degree ot a» 
Two year Technical Architectural drafting—offers i ot & 
Geier Prepares student to turn architect's design sketches into Complete w 
drawings for construction purposes. 


i i ; /Technology (8%); Other = 
Drafting/Graphics (30% of total courses); Structures | a : re 
sional less (22%); Sciences /Matn (23%); Humanities/Social Sciences (17% 


Total enroll ment—1354: in architectural drafting—51; No. graduating this year» 


Number of full-time—2, with professional architectural degree—1, With profes: 
registration—1. 


Placement service available—employment of graduates: He architectura 
(20%); engineering firms (10%); Government agencies (30%); Industry (303 » 
tion institutions (5%); other (5%). 


Tuition and fees: in-state $32/quarter; out-of-state $137.50/quarter. Estimate 
of books and supplies $200. Financial assistance available. 


Requirements: High School Diploma, academic record, personal interview, Gary 


List of courses and program objectives available from Dario Santi, Catawba ven 
stitute, Hickory, North Carolina 28601. 


NTRAL PIEDMONT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


itectural Technology 
tte, N. C. 


Program 
Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 


Employment 
Financial 


Admissions 
Additional Information 


FAYETTEVILLE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Architectural Drafting & Design 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Program 


Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 
Employment 


Financial 


Admissions 
Additional Information 


Two year comprehensive technical program offers Associate Applied Science Degree. 
Accredited. 


Drafting/Graphics (21.9% of total courses); Structures/Technology (23.8%); other pro- 
fessional courses (19%); Sciences/Math (21%); Humanities/Social Sciences (14.3%). 


Total enrollment—12,000. In architectural drafting—40 with 22 graduating. 


Full-time—3; Part-time—6; with professional architectural degree—2; with professional 
registration—4. 


Placement service available—employment of graduates: Private architectural firms 
(40%); engineering firms (40%); Industry (20%). 


Tuition and fees: In-state $170/yr.; out-of-state $340/yr. Estimated cost of books 
and supplies $300. Financial assistance available. 


Requirements: High School Diploma or equivalent. 


Bulletin available from A. G. Farkas, Program Director, Central Piedmont Community 
College, Charlotte, N. C. 28201. 


Two year selected technical program with special emphasis on Drafting and Design 
for Degree. Accredited. 


Architecture (29.73%); Graphic Communications (6.49%); Architectural Presentations 
(12.97%); Architectural Technology (25.41%); Site Development (4.32%); Mathematical 
Communications (5.95%); Social Studies (4.86%); Language Communications (4.86%); 
Physical Sciences (5.41%). 


Total enrollment—3,282, in architecture—85, graduated—12. 
Full-time—2, with professional degree—1, with professional registration—1. 


Professional or office experience required as part of program with cooperation of 
architects or industry. Placement service available; employment of graduates: archi- 
tectual firms (12.5%); government agencies (6.75%); industry (62.5%); other (12.5%). 


Tuition and fees: In-state $126.50; out-of-state $443.00 
Books and supplies: $50.00/qtr. Financial assistance available. 


High School Diploma; previous academic record; personal interview, DAT scores. 
Bulletin available upon request from William E. Sease, Dean of Instruction, 
Fayetteville Technical Institute, P. O. Box 5236, Fayetteville, N. C. 28303. 
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Program 


Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 


Employment 
Financial 
Admission 


Additional information 


Program 


Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 


Employment 
Financial 


Admission 
Additional Information 
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FORSYTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Architectural Technology 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Two year comprehensive technical program with AAS degree. Accredited. 


Architectural Design (25%); Drafting/Graphics (25%); Structures/Techm 


Other Professional Courses (10%); Sciences/Math (15%); Humanities/Sociai = 


(10%). 
Total enrollment: 1,344, in architecture—30, graduated—10. 
Full-time—1, Part-time—1, Professional degree—1. 


. e duates: private archit 
Placement service available. Employment of Gra é ectura 
(1090); engineering firms (20%); industry (20%); High Educational Degrees vs 


Tuition and Fees: In and out-of-state $140.00/yr. : 
Books and supplies: $200.00. Financial assistance available. 


High School Diploma or equivalent; previous academic record; personai — 


comparative guidance and placement program scores. 


Bulletin available upon request from M. Mense, Sr., Forsyth Technics; 


2100 Silas Creek Parkway, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27103. 


GUILFORD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Architectural Technology 

Jamestown, N. C. 

Two year comprehensive technical program with AAS degree. Accredited. 

i i 2 itectural Design (Soc): Pian 
Drafting/Graphics (60% of total courses); Archi ' 390); 
Urban Studies (5%); Structures/Technology (5%); Other Professional 2 
(10%); Sciences/Math (10%); Humanities/Social Sciences (5%). 

Total Enrollment—2,600, in architecture—55, graduated—15. 
Two full-time with professional degree and professional registration. 


; ; : ivate arch; 
Placement service available. Employment of Graduates priva Chitecturè 
(40%); Engineering firms (20%); Government agencies (10%); industry (20%). 


Tuition and Fees: In-state $100.00, out-of-state $400.00. Books and sw 
$150.00. Financial assistance available. 


High School Diploma or equivalent; personal interview. 


Bulletin available upon request from Guilford Technical Institute, P, O. Box 
Jamestown, North Carolina 27282. 


Aa 


NASH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Architectural Technology 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


‘wo year comprehensive technical program offers AAS degree. 


Drating/Graphics (50% of total courses); Architectural Design (10%); Structures / 
Technology (10%); Other Professional Courses (5%); Sciences/Math (15%); Humanities / 
“al Sciences (10%). 


Total enrollment—405, in architecture—14, graduating—4. 
© part-time and one full-time. 


Pecement service available. Employment of Graduates: private architectural firms 
j; engineering firms (15%); industry (10%). 


"in and fees: In-state $96.00/yr., out-of-state $239.00/yr., Books and supplies: 
“ye. Financial assistance available. 


rior 


# School Diploma or equivalent; previous academic record; personal interview; 
“son DAT Verbal and Numerical. 


Bulletin available upon request from Nash Technical Institute, P. O. Box 2347, 
Pocky Mount, North Carolina 27801. 


PITT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Architectural Technology 
Greenville, N. C. 


“wo year Comprehensive Technical drafting offering and Associate of Applied Science 
“©gree accredited by Southern Assoc. of Colleges / and ASC-AIA. 


‘efing/Graphics (50% of total courses); Architectural Design (10%); Planning / 
San Studies (3%); Structures / Technology (20%); Others (7%); Sciences / Math (8%); 
ies Social Sciences (2%). Also offers: ASC/AIA Student Chapters; 
^Creased background in design and environmental procedures; and have high con- 
Bantration on “working drawings” with model building and color presentation work. 


Enrollment of 700, architectural drafting—35, graduating—12. 
time—2 with professional degrees in architecture. 


ent service is available. Professional or office experience is available as part 
' program with architects or industry. Employment of graduates: private architec- 
Kwa! firms (50%); engineering firms (35%); Government agencies (5%); industry (con- 
“actors) (8%); educational institutions (2%). 


ang fees: In-state $32/qtr.; out-of-state $137.50/qtr. Books and supplies: 

"ir average. Financial assistance is available. 

“quirements: High School Diploma; SAT Scores; Personal Interview; also open 

FOOT policy, 

for detailed bulletin write: George McRoy, Director of Student Personnel, Pitt Tech- 
#! institute, P, O. Drawer 7007, Greenville, North Carolina 27834. 


Program 
Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 
Employment 


Financial 
Admissions 


Additional Information 


Program 


Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 
Employment 


Financial 
Admission 


Additional Information 
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Curriculum 


Students 
Faculty 


Employment 


Financial 


Admission 


Additional Information 
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SANDHILLS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Architectural Technology 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


0 W a 


Two year comprehensive technical program offers Associate Degree . ang 
Science. Accredited. Š 


i i : fting/Graphics (2096): swe * 
Architectural Design (5% of total courses); Dra r 3 : 
Technology (790); Other Professional Courses (40%); Sciences/Math (1794) ~" 


ities/Social Sciences (11%). 


Total enrollment—1,200; in architectural drafting—18; graduating—8. 


Full-time—3, with professional architecture degree l. with professional register. 


` 


l : i i t, Cooperating With a»: 
Professional or office experience program requirement, ct A a 
or industry. Employment of graduates: private architectural firms (2090); industry $ 


placement service available. 
High School Diploma or equivalent. 


Bulletin available from Henry |. Rahn, Chairman, Engineering, P. Q a. 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 28387. 


W. W. HOLDING TECHNICAL INSTITUTE (WAKE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE) 
Architectural Technology 
Raleigh, N. C. 


TA II eo PAR PPS PORE VOU yon 


Two year selected technical program with special emphasis on drafting ang gra 
Offers a AAS Degree and is accredited by ECPD. 


D 

A A : /Technol = 
on n oo mo on 
Total enrollment—1160; in architectural drafting—54; graduating—15. R 
Full-time—1, with professional degree—1, with professional registration—4_ 1 
e 1 . A i i a si 
Seed e i re NAN (25%); ZPS 
firms (30%); Government agencies (12%); Industry (15%); educational institutions ` 
Annual cost of tuition and fees: In-state $139.00 out-of-state $561 00 se- ` 


assistance is available. 
Requirements: High School Diploma; Academic record; personal interview, DAT >> 


For a more detailed bulletin contact, Director of Admissions, W. W. Holding Ta 
cal Institute, Route 10, Box 200, Raleigh, North Carolina 27603. 


ly DeAvignon 


printed from AIA Journal, November 1973. 
E DeAvignon was 1973 student adviser to the 
IA Board of Directors and president of ASC/AIA. 


lay s graduates are not qualified to 
joduce the kind of work | need done 
the office" has been the typical 
nent voiced by professionals at 
poventions, meetings of The Ameri- 
$^ Institute of Architects and in archi- 
Eturat firms throughout the country 
bong the past several years. How 
Ken do you hear a fellow practitioner 
te that “schools are not responding 
e needs of the profession”? It is 
Mortunate that at this time there 
fobably is no one person or group 
fo knows how to really define those 
be 


H 


fòm the educators' and the students' 
5 of view, the question comes 
pwn to how practitioners regard stu- 
pets upon graduation. Are they young 
(olessionals with knowledge and skills 
have been developed through 
© rounded programs encompassing 
pucation and some basic experi- 
Pce, or are they simply bodies whose 
an function is to prove that they 
sse a pencil”? 


port 


mer the past five years or so, the pro- 
Fwon of architecture has seen some 
lemendous changes take place, dic- 
Hed from within its own boundaries 
# well as from external forces—a 
inge from the responsibility of the 
arts architect, whose main con- 
was to create buildings that 
"e structurally safe and esthetically 
asing, to a profession that is so 
äi expanding its scope and be- 
ming so much more involved that 
‘Olessionals have yet to define the 
ê of the “new architect.” Therefore, 
` the responsibility of the current 
‘Olessional to know more about 
merous other factors that were of 
te or no consequence to practi- 
ners in days past. 


a mm te... 


‘ese new horizons opening up with- 
tħe profession place a great deal of 
“sponsibility on those holding the 
“ure of architecture. 


"7 the profession it means several 
ngs. No longer is the architect able 
/ de under the mask of the “master 
“der” He or she must learn to 
“are the knowledge of other profes- 
NS (planning, real estate, law), ex- 
nange new ideas in materials and 


building systems, and work on a con- 
sulting basis with other practitioners 
on projects too large for a single firm 
to handle. With new advances in tech- 
nology, an increased awareness of the 
environmental plight facing our society 
and the current trend toward a more 
humanitarian approach to design, the 
profession finds itself creating other 
alternatives to traditional practice, and 
even perhaps new professions, all 
necessitating a background in archi- 
tecture. 


For students this means a much more 
intensive search into the definition of 
the meaning of “architecture.” They 
must have the ability to foresee what 
direction the profession might be tak- 
ing by the time they have enough 
background to begin practice. They 
must have the knowledge and the 
material to be able to investigate what 
kind of education would best suit those 
needs, and then somehow be aware 
enough individuals to know what is 
going on around them as well. 


Architectural education, just as the 
practice of architecture, has gone 
through many levels of change over 
the past several years, and each school 
has attempted to respond to the new 
needs in many different fashions. For 
the educational institutions this means 
developing “new” curriculums, though 
having certain responsibilities toward 
keeping much of the present material 
taught as a basis for learning. There- 
fore, studies such as mechanical 
systems, graphics and structures must 
of course stay; however, emphasis on 
new techniques and methods of appli- 
cation of this material, i.e., computer 
technology, land planning, etc., is 
growing more necessary each day. 


Because of these increased demands, 
schools play a major role in determining 
what is to happen to our profession 
in the future. Let’s look at what the 
schools are doing today. 


Recently, a survey was conducted 
by the Association of Student Chapters 
/AIA among a random sampling of 
architectural students from across the 
country, representing varying institu- 
tional philosophies, levels of educa- 
tion and attitudes concerning the state 


THE MYTH: Students are poorly pre- 
pared to practice when they graduate. 


The question: What do you feel you 
should know by the time you have 
reached your first professional degree? 


The answers: A synthesis rather than 
an emphasis on any area would be 
most desirable, | believe. A design pro- 
fessional needs to understand or have 
a grasp on the design process, new 
behavioral information, technology, 
etc .. in other words, a grasp on the 
totality of reality and those tools to 
deal with it, including economic 
realities. Rosemary Rowan, third year, 
Temple University 


| feel you should know a little about 
a lot. The emphasis is strictly a per- 
sonal matter. | don’t feel schools 
should be oriented to “how to pass the 
registration exam in five easy years.” 
However, all the content should be 
there, in conceptual form at least.” 
Dean Bradley, fifth year, Kansas State 
University 


| feel that one with a Bachelor of 
Architecture Degree should have a 
basic knowledge of the important 
theories of architecture and the gen- 
eral method of doing what a real 
architect does, complete from initial 
PR work through programming, design 
and finally working drawings. How- 
ever, | don’t know how to accomplish 
all of this in just five school years. | 
don’t think we should be expected to 
be accomplished in any one area nor 
do | think we should be expected to 
perform without the help of other 
experienced people in the office. We 
should be expected and respectively 
should be eager to assume a respon- 
sible, productive role in the office. 
Steve Payne, fifth year, University of 
Colorado 


The question: Where do you feel you 
are the strongest, weakest? Is it a 
result of your formal education from 
a school oriented in that direction? 


The answers: | am strongest in gen- 
eral design concepts and in relating 
other disciplines to architecture.. . 
am weakest in nuts and bolts know- 
how, both in the actual construction 
and approach (i.e., cost estimating). 
Yes, but lm happy about this because 
| feel the nuts and bolts type informa- 
tion can be gained quickly with on- 
the-job training. Langston Trigg Jr., 
1973 graduate, University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley 
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Urban planning and design are my 


fortes . . . drafting and illustrative 
ability needs work. No, the school | 
attended claimed to stress design, but 
it actually failed to stress any area. 
Recent graduate, Catholic University. 


My present strengths, derived from 
academic experience, lie in under- 
standing and attempting to deal with 
complex urban problems, architec- 
tural history and theory; my greatest 
weaknesses, stemming from insuf- 
ficient office experience, consist of 
working drawings and construction 
management. It was more a result 
of personal inclinations and particu- 
lar subgroups within the school that 
stimulated an interest in the varied 
fields. Marion Moffett, sixth year, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The question: Do you feel that you 
are qualified to take the registration 
exam, or will be as soon as you are 
eligible? 


The answer: Yes, some parts, I’m 
sure there are certain things that l'II 
have to be exposed to before | can 
pass, but l'Il be able to pick them up 
as soon as | work full time in an of- 
fice. Jaime Gesundheit, sixth year, 
University of Southern California 


Yes, if I had continued my “apprentice- 
ship” with Gensler & Associates be- 
cause of their positive attitude toward 
involvement in office activities. Mark 
Maves, recent graduate, University 
of California, Berkeley (now with the 
AIA staff) 


Yes, with some on-the-job training. 
Langston Trigg 
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THE MYTH: Students are generally 
not very concerned about gaining 
experience before graduation. 


The question: Do you feel that it is 
important for a student to have expo- 
sure to the “real world” situation be- 
fore he or she receives a degree? 
How much experience have you 
had? 


The answers: Yes, an internship pro- 
gram at the University of Colorado 
provides students with the opportunity 
to work for architects in the area. 
Usually, eight hours a week are spent 
in the office. We get three hours 
credit/semester, but no pay. Thearchi- 
tects here seem to value the program 
as much as we do. It was the most 
worthwhile class I’ve taken to date. 
I've had the internship class (fall and 
spring) eight hours/week and full 
time during semester break and 
summer of 1973. Steve Payne 


Yes, it makes one appreciate school 
more and helps to temper the ideal- 
ism and “ego” so common with 
architectural students. It helps to 
emphasize how much more there is 
to learn. lve had two summers of 
work in Alabama firms. Serena 
Randolph, fourth year, Tulane Uni- 
versity 


Yes, it is essential that one under- 
stands what architecture means both 
in school and in practice. Students 
should make an effort to work while 
they are in school, not only in archi- 
tectural offices but also on construc- 
tion jobs and in all other related fields. 
Jamie Gesundheit 


of the profession. Under-grag 
graduates and recently graduates 
dents were asked to respond 

lengthy and comprehensive se 
questions, dealing with even 
from personal experiences at the 

college level to what role they 

architects should play in societ 
day. Included here are some of t 
questions and some of the respo 
received. These views, though on 
few are presented, can be consc: 
to give an accurate reading of » 
many students are concerned » 
today. 


| 
When asked what kind of educo 
students feel they should have rece! 
by the time they reach their first” 
fessional degree, the responses » 
relatively the same: a basic won 
knowledge in many areas, such 
behavioral sciences, design techno 4 


and ethics. 


Many students feel that their wc 
links are in the area of technology 
the nuts and bolts of the profess: 
However, the consensus is that 
should not be taught in schoo! ` 
should be experienced in some sor * 
internship program. The idea ot we” 
study programs has been grow 
more popular each year, with a yer | 
of different routes available to fiti” 
experience void. There is unanim | 
agreement in the belief that exp 
ence of some sort is absolutely ess ` 
tial in rounding out a students ea. 
tion, and every student (beyond ” 
second year of school) who » 
questioned had already had so” 
experience, whether through an+ 
tablished internship program or sie 
summer work found on his own "~ 
this in mind, it was no surprise te` 
students fairly confident in their ab 
to pass the registration examina 
as soon as eligible. This gives " 
candidate at least two more years ` 
office practice experience to cont 
trate on the more technical aspe” 
that perhaps had not been pickes 
at the university. 


Many students agree that the acade" 
environment sometimes develops 
more idealistic attitude With res 
to the profession and that some exe” 
ure to reality in terms Of Work expe 
ence permits students to look at ™ 
education in a somewhat differs 
perspective. The concern voiced 
many, however, is that if the stua 
is employed too early, the work mes 
tend to inhibit the growth of des- 
imagination—something Worth th 


Pg about. 


nen asked if they would change 
eir educational experience at all if 
ven the opportunity to repeat, again 
emphasis seems to be more 
eavily on the time frame for learn- 
g rather than the curriculum itself. 
mis tends to be an overall feeling 
mong those recent graduates who 
ave perhaps come out of school 
tħ a masters degree, have spent 
atively little time in an office situa- 
and are now wishing that they 
uld have seen all the options before 
lumping right into the last formal step 
H education. This exposure plays an 
important role in helping students 
pecide which route to take (or, in 
ke cases, which not to take) and, 
b obvious from the responses to 
s question, there is definitely a need 
lor professional assistance before the 
fnal years of school. 


Unlike many recent statistics which 
flate that there has been “no actual 
Him emphasis” in curriculums at 
fenools of architecture, all reports 
kom students read differently. Those 
who have experienced the most ap- 
parent changes, of course, are those 
presently in their final years of school 
pr the recent graduates. There seems 
fo be no doubt in their minds that 
ive pendulum has once again shifted 
“s weight from the initial emphasis 

technical (beaux-arts) knowledge 

the behavioral and the natural 
pciences (sociological) half way back 
garn to some fair compromise. 


Fach student stated his amazement at 
‘he kind of education he has received, 
obviously being led to believe that he 
would have been dictated to rather 
man encouraged to pursue an individ- 
ja! identity in the profession. This is a 
father disturbing fact, as once again 
clearly exposes the gap we seem to 
find inherent within this profession. 


When it comes to determining whether 
meir educational experience was the 
inswer to all of their needs, studenis 
became more ambiguous in their re- 
sponses. The feeling seems to be that 
4 purely academic exposure cannot 
fulfill allelements necessary to develop 
their personal as well as professional 
jrowth. 


he feeling several years ago among 
students that professionals were not 
responding to the needs of the public, 
other professionals and the education 
of future practitioners is generally 
shifting in at least some of these areas. 


Definitely. In fact, there should be 
some way each student is guaranteed 
employment, every summer he or 
she can work. Cat Stevens, third year, 
Prairie View, A & M College 


The question: If you had your educa- 
tion to do over again today, what 
would you change, if anything? 


The answers: | would want more 
contact with the profession. Bruce 
Schafer, 1973 graduate, North Caro- 
lina State University (now with the 
AIA Staff) 

| would change the time sequence 
and work one year or more before 
entering graduate school. Jaime 
Gesundheit 


| would propose a basic program with 
specialty options developed within a 
work/study framework. Recent grad- 
uate, Catholic University 


THE MYTH: Schools are not respond- 
ing to the current needs of the pro- 
fession. 


The question: Are you receiving the 
kind of formal education you antic- 
ipated as a student first entering archi- 
tectural school? 


The answers: No. | expected to be 
“trained” for the job market; late 
nights in the studio cranking out work- 
ing drawings, watercolor renderings 
and models of building after building. 
| expected to be taught things instead 
of concepts, tricks“ instead of 
theories; to design for the wants of 
today, oblivious to the needs of to- 
morrow. Facts, not ideals. History, not 
vision. Phill Allen, fifth year, Univer- 
sity of Oregon 


No, but then this is fortunate. | ex- 
pected the spoon-fed variety of educa- 
tion most college students come to 
expect through high school condi- 
tioning. My education thankfully has 
been more a broadening rather than 
a pinpointed education. Rosemary 
Rowan 


e) 


Both as an undergraduate and grad- 
uate | received a much more liberal 
education than | expected. | expected 
a beaux-arts type of education with 
drawing courses and design-like-me 
courses. | found instead great uncer- 
tainty in the profession and in educa- 
tional circles. Richard Lee Rice, Jr., 
sixth year, Harvard University 


The question: Did your formal educa- 
tion provide you with a realistic view 
of the practice of architecture today? 


The answers: Not alone. Along with 
work experience and ASC/AIA in- 
volvement, | gained a realistic view. 
l've met several Ivory tower instruc- 
tors who totally reject practitioners 
and the profession. Langston Trigg 


No, but this was not its goal. It was 
up to me to learn the real world, but 
the faculty could have made it easier 
to communicate with architects (i.e., 
seminars, exchanges, job placement, 
etc.). Bruce Schafer 


| think my education pointed out some 
of the problems with the profession. 
By taking courses taught by developers 
at Harvard and MIT, | learned how 
they think and act. | learned that their 
demands are not always incompatible 
with good architecture. Perhaps the 
ability to communicate is one of those 
things lacking in our profession and 
schools today. Rick Rice, Harvard 
University 


The question: Do you feel that schools 
of architecture have shifted emphasis 
during the period you were receiving 
your education? 


The answers: Yes! My education 
spans approximately eight years 
from technology and design to method- 
ology back to technology. Pat Davis, 
fifth year, University of Texas, Austin 


Yes. When | began, it was strictly 
structure in mind. Now it's the hu~- 
man and his environment. Cat Ste- 


vens 
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Yes. | started out in the first 4 & 2 pro- 
gram in the country with emphasis on 
liberal arts. The social and techno- 
logical aspects were eventually pur- 
sued to an extreme, mostly incapable 
of implementation. During the later 
part of school, the direction was drift- 
ing back to typical practice skills and 
a refreshing but frustrating effort to 
translate behaviorial and natural 
science knowledge to implementable 
tools. Mark Maves 


THE MYTH: Students feel that profes- 
sionals have not kept up with their 
part of the responsibility in assisting 
students and young professionals to 
become an important part of the 
profession. 


The question: Do you feel that the 
architects you have been or are in 
contact with are generally willing to 
assist you? 


The answers: ve never run across 
an architect unwilling to spend con- 
siderable time talking with me (pro- 
fessional to student). Phil Allen 


Most architects | know have never 
offered me a job but have made an 
effort to become acquainted with 
what I'm doing and have tried to rap 
about what they are doing. In general, 
| feel architects are interested in what 
joes on in the schools and want to 
relate to students, Jaime Gesundheit 


There are some architects who are 
‘eally interested in students and would 
elp us in any way they can; how- 
over, there are at least five nonin- 
erested ones for each concerned one. 
Serena Randolph 


fes, most are, if they feel you have 
something to offer. Pat Davis 


The question: How helpful has this 
xperience been in defining the part 
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of the profession in which you would 
like to be involved? 


The answers: Very helpful in realizing 
the general direction of the profes- 
sion. More than helping pinpoint a 
part of the existing profession, it has 
helped show the task of bridging its 
parts. Mark Maves 


All experiences are valuable only if you 
are willing to let them be, in the sense 
of doing what you think is best while 
not falling into the role of the tradi- 
tional architect. Actually, | thank 
architects for turning me in the direc- 
tion | am heading. Peter Dimatteo, 
sixth year, State University at Buf- 
falo 


The question: As a product of the shift 
in emphasis in architectural educa- 
tion, do you feel that your priorities 
are any different from those of your 
predecessors? 


The answers: Yes, while | am told 
differently, | think that people graduat- 
ing today have a stronger social con- 
cern. In time, this should translate 
into improved personal ethics, as 
well as improved social and environ- 
mental conditions. Recent graduate, 
Catholic University 


| think there has been a shift in em- 
phasis in everyone's values, especially 
with regard to our environment. Some 
of our predecessors have likewise 
shifted their values in the process; 
some haven't. Serena Randolph 


| think that there is a slight difference 
in the priorities. Perhaps | should say 
a difference in the degree of em- 
phasis rather than a shift in emphasis. 
There seems to be more concern for 
the socio economic and psychological 
characteristics involved in problem 
solving for people. Ella Hall, fifth year, 
North Carolina State University 


Students now feel that ¢ d 
often helpful in terms of provis = l 
opportunities, most practitiones 

open and willing to Spend tme | 
changing information and SI 
advice. This interaction ses 

have assisted many students » » 

ing to develop a feel for which cwe- 
the profession has choses 
or not they felt it was the Prope. | 


Za 


Undoubtedly, there is curren di 
concern for the “social” impac | 
the built environment upon the «= 
than ever before. This awareness | 
developed a new consciousness 
students in terms Of defining the = 
role of the client in the decis. 

ing process, being more 

the clients needs and fuirm 
obligation to the public by maké 
aware of the potential of ee? 


and community efforts. 

academic exposure, Students 

feel pretty strongly that they are 
Sponsibari 


conscious of these new re: 

and, because of this, hope thes 
be an improvement in the 

of the profession once they a 
practice for themselves. T 

is idealism to some extent 
pressions are pretty realistic aus 
founded as a result of 

observations of the current stars 


profession. ` 
No student denies that protese 
and economic pressures do owt 
affect the attitude of the ranges 
However, there is little oo 
for the selling of one's mon 

tions, Which makes the ; 


rich and the sensitive not ea} ` 


It should be reemphasized w. ” 
four myths presented here are 2% 
that myths—and that they 

the frustration of a minority oy su 
tioners who will continue wa 
their dissatisfaction with the prons“ y 
coming out of schools of a ° 
As for students and graduates ~ 
too, will continue to voice gissa 
tion and anger with p 

who don't see it as their respons» 5 


to help the schools help the seas» 
help themselves. e 


| 


Take the time. We need you = 


For Willie Kearney 


| 

*e always been interested in 
“nas and in how they are designed 
Pa constructed. | am a native of 
hort Carolina, and spent my early 
kas in Franklinton, North Carolina. 
| 


e from a family of four brothers 

four sisters. My father is de- 

“sed. and my mother is employed 
/ Burlington Industries. 


p 

bang my school years in Frank- 
ir first at B. F. Person Albion and 
ken at Franklinton, | had many ex- 
|rences that influenced me to con- 
| 

Lë 

j 

| 

f 

| 

s 

\ 

l 

p 

| 

li 

k 


op my education. 


parents always encouraged me 
1 my brothers and sisters to make 
best of all opportunities and to con- 
# our education. My high school 
msetor and several high school 
«hers gave me a great deal of en- 
#agaement to continue my educa- 

a! the college level in the area of 
‘tecture and building. Neighbor- 

i frends also recognized what 
sy thought was aptitude for achi- 
ture and building. 


eg my high school years, | was 


b 
fember of the Student Council, 
Iwe-President of the Tenth and 
Beyenth Grades, Member of the 
| 


wwspaper and Yearbook Staff. 


earned of North Carolina A. & T. 
Lane University and its program in 
MeMiectural Engineering from my 
Man School Counselor and because 
! my interest in this field | made an 
f ation and was accepted for the 
13 Freshman Class. 


Since that time | have spent four and 
one-half years at A. & T. and expect 
to graduate in May 1974 with a B.S. 
degree in Architectural Engineering. 
Based on offerings at A. & T. and other 
institutions, | don't think | could have 
chosen a better program of study than 
the one in Architectural Engineering. 
The program has given me a back- 
ground which | think will enable me 
to make astrong professional contribu- 
tion to architectural engineering. 


| have been active with the Architec- 
tural Engineering Society at A. & T. 
and served as Vice-President during 
1973-74. | have engaged in a number 
of extra-curricular activities which 
included several months training in 
karate. 


| would certainly encourage those 
students who are seeking high 
achievements and who are interested 
in architecture and building to study 
Architectural Engineering at North 
Carolina A. & T. State University in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


4 


yo 


Archi- 
William Kearney, who recelved his BS In 
tectural Engineering from North Carolina 
A&T State University in May, 1974, 
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'ROFILE: Debbie Savikas 


$ n 
ebbie Ellen Savikas, third year student in the 
ollege of Architecture, UNC-Charlotte. 
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The most frequent question | am 
asked about being a woman in archi- 
tecture is, “why would a woman 
choose architecture as a profession?” 
And | answer, “why not architecture?” 
| see women choosing or not choosing 
to be architects largely for the same 
reasons as men. | also see women as 
having equal potential with men, a 
debatable issue perhaps, but one upon 
which | shall not now elaborate. How- 
ever, a person's background, i.e. 
parental, educational and environ- 
mental influences, are probably the 
major contributing factors which 
would cause a man or woman alike 
to choose architecture as a profes- 
sion. 


In my own lifetime, | have seen 
changes in society’s attitudes which 
would tend to promote the idea of 
women in architecture and which 
have caused a growing acceptance of 
women by professional architects. 
The woman's liberation movement 
has emphasized the freedom a woman 
should have to express herself as a 
creative individual and to become 
more independent. Asa minority group 
advocating these two ideals, women 
also find it easier to be accepted into 
professional schools. 


But why would a woman want to go 
into the profession at all? For one rea- 
son, women are better educated than 
ever before and are more concerned 
with the state of the physical environ- 
ment as well as dealing with social, 
political and economic problems. 
Because we are exposed to a greater 
variety of environments, we are often 
more sensitive than men to the work- 
ing of those environments. Therefore, 
women have creative potential 
which desires and deserves to be 
developed but not necessarily by sitting 
behind a keyboard or teaching first 
grade. 


| can also understand why a woman 
would especially choose not to enter 
architecture or any career at all for that 
matter. The time involved in pursuing 


an architectural career does mse» 
much to be devoted to other we 
or hobbies. The required dese» 
so great that the additional Fees 
a woman must have to her tan» 
become burdensome. The sove» 
experience is probably what m = 
most women from the fete 
hours spent socializing by an are 
ture student, with other than he e 
mates, are few and far betwee: 
though | must admit that from ex » 
personal experience that wh e 
potential quantity of my Socia eat 
duced, the quality has been monn 
Most women express tO me m, 
fears of the technical knowledge ma 
amount of schooling requires a» 
being outnumbered by men w». 
tecture . . . well, | Strongly doue» 
a fear of men has ever Kept a we 
from going into architecture 


How do | see the future of woms ` 
architecture? It seems that we» 
are presently accepted as me 
the potential to be specialists swe” 
interior designers, architect 
historians, or researchers. bon 9” 
there is a lack of confidence ip we 
on the whole, as designers Pees 
this results from their poor ex” 
to the practical side Of arch 
for how many fathers have was ` 
their daughters around a consta 
site or encouraged them to get a = 
mer job in an architectural ott. 
However, | see women bese» 
more accepted as | see them pw 
more value on their education g 
paring them for solving some = ~ 
present environmental and ea”! 
problems, and starting at an = 
age to become acquainted wa ~ 
whole process of design and bu 
After all, women must have rete 
greater potential than the majori 
men before they are even 

This potential coupled with firm om 
tion acts in a woman's favor 1 
sure success. 


As | mentioned before, a pe» 
background is usually the me» ` 


tor in choosing a career. 
almost surprised myself 
#3 Certainly others by entering archi- 
kwe, | can readily see how | have 
n infiuenced with my decision. 


P: Nome town has always been 
(ana. Florida, a small town just 
Fm of Palm Beach. Until recently 
hy parents Owned and operated a 
Sen furniture plant. The involvement 
| Set parents in this business had 
| compound effect upon me in that 
hy ‘ethers design abilities and my 
homers feel for interiors provided a 
stye spark while | quickly learned 
Esè independent because my mother 
ed full time. Although my parents 
mwer encouraged me to be an archi- 
ll. Mey did encourage me to study 
Kam type of design in college. | wish 
kawot Mad had some additional expo- 
kwè tọ architecture and buildings, 
kw Sng a girl, who would ever have 
Fought ? 


| ©Scovered the definite advantage of 
ng attended private schools 
"Sugh high school when coming to 
WMC-Chħarlotte, a public institution. 
Mending a private girl's school in 
on, South Carolina, where | 
ep a strong academic back- 
pound, so necessary to the study of 
tate, | received additional en- 
ent to develop my potential, 
"wever, not in architecture. 


e environments in which | have 
pwa Mave also influenced the values 
mwen | so strongly hold today. Living 
as one learns to appreciate the 
door environment as well as a 
monsaticated and luxuriously built 
#wonment so abundantly found in 
Beach and the Florida Gold 
(est. Charleston living quickly 
want me to appreciate the value 
f a distinctive architectural flavor 
© a community. | must admit that 
© fural atmosphere of North Caro- 
"a was a bit of a shock to my 
Fdan orientation, but here | have 
‘eed to appreciate the natural 
*wronment as never before. 


Zan 


Of my architectural education at UNC- 
Charlotte, | can say it has been quite 
an experience. Coming to a new col- 
lege of architecture as a member of 
the founding class of about fifty-five 
and me, the only female, straight 
from a Southern girls’ school, | was in 
for a rude awakening about a lot of 
things. Immediately, | became ab- 
Sorbed with the ideals of architecture 
and was quick to develop a sense of 
dedication, although | was not confi- 
dent of my potential in the field and 
acceptance by my classmates. How- 
ever, fortunately, | was never singled 
out as the “female”, but was con- 
Sidered, more or less, one of the 
“guys”. Until this, my third year, when 
we began to get into more complex 
issues, | still felt the need to prove 
myself as a designer. After my last 
two projects, a community for the 
elderly and a luxury hotel, | felt | had 
done this and could be assured of 
my potential as a woman in architec- 
ture. In all truthfulness, | think this 
lack of confidence was held more 
by myself than by my classmates. 


For the future, my plans upon gradua- 
tion are to take some time, maybe a 
year or two, to work in an office and 
get some of the practical experience 
a school of architecture cannot pro- 
vide in order to help me bridge the 
gap between the “ivory tower” at- 
titudes developed in school and those 
of the real world, When | feel | under- 
stand the scope of architecture in 
the real world, | hope to go to graduate 
school and continue my formal educa- 
tion. 


It has been interesting to realize that 
ever since | began studying architec- 
ture, | have received no discourage- 
ment from anyone nor felt any dis- 
advantage for being a woman in 
architecture. If anything, people are 
more open and encouraging because | 
am so dedicated. For this, | am grate- 
ful, because to be a woman in archi- 
tecture demands firm dedication, 
many sacrifices, and obvious poten- 
tial to succeed, but she deserves equal 


consideration. 
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ASC/AIA: A STUDENT LOOKS AT THE 
NATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


Ella Hall 

An architect builds houses... draws 
floor plans ... is only an artist .. . is 
good in math .. . draws white lines 


on blue paper... is a living myth. 


Architecture 
define—it exists only as a blending of 
many professions, of the technical 
and creative, the concrete and ab- 
stract. The scope of architecture is 
constantly changing, mirroring and 
supporting the environment. 


The architect assumes a diversified 
‘ole. With the aid of technology and 
ime, the architect must try to respond 
o public demands yet must also make 
| conscious effort to change the tradi- 
ional concept of his role as an archi- 
ect. 


in architectural education, in addition 
2 providing the basic design prin- 
iples, must also prepare the prospec- 
ve practitioner to provide the services 
ve public demands. Schools are meet- 
1g this challenge by providing the 
tudent with a broad, varied education. 
he differences in design philoso- 
hies, both among and within schools, 
i direct proof of this. Students are 
eing made aware of and encouraged 
) participate in a total scene—the 
‘tal environment. Some of the ways 
f working outside the school and 
ecoming a part of the action are 
‘rough national organizations, com- 
etitions, and community projects. 


he largest and most active student 
rchitectural organization is the As- 
„ation of Student Chapters of the 
merican Institute of Architects. This 
tally student-run organization was 
rst established at colleges and uni- 
arsities offering degrees in architec- 
ire. Now any college or high school 
‘udent interested in architecture may 
in ASC. 


SC on the national and regional 
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is a difficult word to 


levels has been working very hard to 
offer enough different kinds of pro- 
grams and services to have at least 
one program which would interest 
each and every student of environ- 
mental design. 


ASC programs are a direct response 
to student cries for better educational 
routes. Students are concerned about 
the limitations of a strictly academic 
environment, and ASC is one answer 
with many alternatives which can 
greatly enhance a students pro- 
fessional education. 


ASC offers assistance and information 
to students on each level of the educa- 
tional hierarchy. Beginning with the 
high school student interested in an 
architectural education, ASC sponsors 
a Career Awareness Program. This 
package consists of a slide presenta- 
tion which depicts the activities of 
the “typical” architectural student. 
Information for the program is a com- 
pilation of data expressed by deans of 
architecture schools, selected high 
school and architecture students, and 
high school guidance counselors. 
The Career Awareness Program will 
hopefully eliminate the “big problem” 
of inadequately informed students en- 
tering design schools. 


Once a student enters school, the need 
for educational alternatives becomes 
a reality. ASC is trying to reach these 
students through a Public Relations 
package — describing in some detail 
the functions, activities, and goals of 
the organization. The PR package when 
completed will be distributed to every 
entering design student, providing him/ 
her with a mechanism for being 
creative within the community as 
well as within the school. 


In addition to those students, entering 
four and five year professional schools, 


| 


Ella Hall, National Vice P: 
AIA is presently serving a 
working internship at AIA N: 
quarters in Washington, Ms. 
graduate student at North 
University. 


there are many involved in various two 
year programs and junior colleges. 
These students have specific concerns 
in that even though academic credits 
are transferrable, oftentimes ideas 
and thoughts are not. ASC, recogniz- 
ing this problem, has established a 
task force to study the Junior Col- 
lege situation. Again, the deans of 
architecture schools & junior college 
students who have successfully made 
the transition have been consulted in 
order to evaluate the problem. ASC, 
representing the concerned students, 
can then make recommendations to 
the National Architectural Accredita- 
tion Board and other professional or- 
ganizations in an effort to eliminate 
the barrier. 


Once a student has gathered a work- 
ing knowledge of design, he/she can 
begin to become involved in competi- 
tions and community projects spon- 
sored by ASC, such as the National 
Energy Conservation and Design Com- 
petition. A traveling exhibit of winning 
entries and jury comments will be 
available from ASC for school pres- 
entations. In addition, organizations 
such as the American Institute of 
Architects, the Union of International 
Architects, and the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation periodically 
promote similar competitive pro- 
grams. 


An increasing public concern for the 
environment has resulted in the 
growth of community projects. Na- 
tional organizations such as the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts have 
taken an interest in these projects by 
offering financial support, Students 
interested in independent research 
have found the Endowment most 
helpful in securing funding for large 
scale projects. 


As a student approaches his final 


years as an undergraduate, his educa: 
tion can easily become routine. 7 
school cannot possibly fulfill the de: 
mands of each student. An attemp' 
at diversifying the educational process 
is the Student Exchange Program 
ASC is developing a prototype for this 
program which will investigate the 
provisions within the school for suct 
an exchange. 


Perhaps the most crucial phase of ¢ 
student's education is the gradual tran: 
sition from “student to professional” 
As a result of the close affiliation be 
tween ASC and AIA, programs directec 
at bridging this gap have been giver 
priority. The national Student Job Ban} 
has received tremendous response 
from architects and students through: 
out the country. Although only an in: 
formation system, the job bank does 
provide the student with an indicatior 
of the types of jobs available and the 
probability of finding a job within é 
specific area, 


Working more with the transitior 
period, ASC has encouraged affilia 
tion with local AIA chapters anc 
student participation on AIA standing 
committees, This close associatior 
has proven to be profitable for students 
in developing their own role in archi 
tecture, 


Architecture is not a classroom educa 
tion but a personal experience, Suc 
cess depends upon varied and frequen 
experiences, each contributing Io? 
vocabulary of ideas and philosophies 
Across-section of experiences is need: 
ed so that a student can be prepared 
to assume the variety of roles expect 
ed of an architect today, 


An architect is, a designer. H 
technician ,..., an environmentalis! 
EY a behavioral scientist H 
developer..... a researcher 
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ARCHITECTURAL REFERENCE LIST 


The following list of books is suggested for the information of students seeking a basic 
understanding of the field of architecture. Those titles noted with an asterisk (*) are 
recommended as an introductory reading program for the reader with limited experi- 
ence. It is hoped that this listing may be used as a guide for school and community 
libraries which wish to build a sound, basic list of holdings in architecture and 
environmental design. 


Theory and *Towards a New Architecture Le Corbusier 
Philosophy Experiencing Architecture Steen Eiler Rasmussen 
Kindergarten Chats Louis Sullivan 
On Architecture Frank Lloyd Wright 
“Architecture as Space Bruno Zevi 
Native Genius in Anonymous Architecture Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture Robert Venturi 
Kinetic Architecture Zuk and Clark 
Architecture 2000 Charles Jencks 
Investigations in Collective Form Fumihiko Maki 
Theory and Design in the First Machine Age Reyner Banham 


History “The Architecture of America Burchard and Bush-Brown 
Roots of Contemporary American Architecture Lewis Mumford 
The Brown Decades Lewis Mumford 
Sticks and Stones Lewis Mumford 
*Space, Time and Architecture Siegfried Giedion 
Modern Architecture Vincent Scully 
Outlines of European Architecture Nikolaus Peusner 


Urban Design The City in History Lewis Mumford 

"The Image of the City Kevin Lynch 

Death and Life of Great American Cities Jane Jacobs 

Towns and Buildings Steen Eiler Rasmussen 

Man Made America—Chaos or Control Tunnard 8 Pushkarev 

Design of Cities Edmund Bacon 

Megalopolis Jean Gottman 

Townscape Gordon Cullen 

Explorations in Urban Structure Melvin Webber 

Team 10 Primer Allison and Peter Smithson 

A Place to Live Wolf Von Eckhardt 

Matrix of Man Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


Major Architects "An Autobiography Frank Lloyd Wright 
of the 20th Century An American Architecture Edgar Kaufman 
Gropius Siegfried Giedion 
Autobiography of an Idea Louis Sullivan 
The Dymaxion World of Buckminster Fuller Robert Marks 
Five California Architects Esther McCoy 
The Sketchbooks of Paolo Soleri Paolo Soleri 
Kenzo Tange Robin Boyd 
Mies Van Der Rohe Arthur Drexler 
Alvar Aalto Frederick Gutheim 
“The Master Builders Peter Blake 
“Architects on Architecture Paul Heyer 


Technology Structures Pier Luigi Nervi 
Philosophy of Structures Eduardo Torroja 
Robert Maillart Max Bill 
Structure and Form Curt Siegel 
*The Turning Point of Building Konrad Wachsman 
Structure Systems Heinrich Engel 
“American Building: The Environmental Forces That Shape It James Fitch 
Tensile Structures Frei Otto 
An Historical Outline of Architectural Science Henry J. Cowan 


Related References Personal Space Robert Somer 
Notes on the Synthesis of Form Christopher Alexander 
Landscape For Living Garrett Eckbo 
“Creating the Human Environment Ewald and McCue 
"Design With Nature lan McHarg 
RSVP Cycles Lawrence Halprin 
The Hidden Dimension Edward T. Hall 
On Growth and Form Darcy Thompson 
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BLACKS 


WOMEN 


NATIVE 
AMERICANS 


MOVERS & SHAKERS 


of all minorities are being sought by 
the School of Design at NCSU to become 


MOLDERS & SHAPERS 


of a physical environment respectful of 
the rights and responsive to the needs of 

all people. You are offered programs in 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture and 
Product Design. For information see your 

school guidance counselor, or write the 
School of Design, NCSU, Raleigh, N.C. 
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On Raleigh Beltline Between U. S. 1 North 


Post Office Box 17737/ Raleigh, North Carolina 27609 


Ezra Meir Associates, Inc. 


401 Glenwood Ave. 
Phone 828-0801 


bd 
e Soll Testing 
eRock Coring 


èe Laboratory Analysis 
& Report 


e Concrete, Field and 
Laboratory Testing 


NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


Raleigh, N. C. 


CC 


adds new dimension to your designs 
SIGNS - LETTERS - PLAQUES - SIGNAGE SYSTEMS 


ANDCO INDUSTRIES CORP 
P.O. Box 7366 / GREENSBORO, N. C. 27407 / 919 299-4511 


acoustics 


incorporated 
BUILDING SPECIALTY CONTRACTORS 


@ ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS. 

@ MOVABLE 8 DEMOUNTABLE PARTITION SYSTEMS. 

@ RAISED ACCESS FLOORS & ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR COMPUTER ROOMS. 

e MAPLE FLOORS & WALL SYSTEMS FOR GYM- 


NASIUMS & INDUSTRY. 
e OTHER BUILDING SPECIALTY PRODUCTS. 


3324 PELTON STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 28203 
TELEPHONE 704—523-4316 


admired ` ` 
for generations 


SANFORD: GOLDSBORO:DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Box 11558 Durham, N.C. 27703 Phone 919/596-8241 


NCIDENTALLY 


i Carter Williams, FAIA, of Ra- 
igh, has just been appointed 
airman of the AIA’s newly 
med national inquiry com- 
C The committee, set up to 
vestigate allegations of miscon- 
uct by architects, can, if the in- 
Stigation warrants, bring 
arges of unprofessional con- 
uct before the AIA’s National 
udicial Board, state registra- 


E boards, or legal authori- 
Es. 


will consist of 10 to 50 mem- 
rs named by the Board of Di- 
Ctors; they will form a pool 
om which panels of three to 
Yé members will be drawn to in- 
lestigate specific charges. The 
fiquiry committee, through these 
d hoc panels, will investigate 
Natters that appear to involve 
professional conduct or vio- 
tions of AIA's Standards of 
gal Practice involving a ma- 
Yr public interest, such as re- 
fent allegations of illegal politi- 
al contributions and kick- 
acks by architects seeking pub- 
ic contracts. The committee will 


And a sea of symbols—including engineering 
| and mathematical configurations—as well as all 
kinds of borders and strips. All in NORMATYPE® 
Dry Transfer Letters, Symbols and pressure sensi- 
tive tapes. 
Stop in and pick up a few trial sheets of 
| NORMATYPE letters and a few rolls of tape. As 
your local K&E representative, we carry more 
than 10,000 quality items for the creative engineer 
{ ind draftsman. Whatever you need, we can satis- 
'y it. To the letter. 


DUNCAN 
PARNELL 


INCORPORATED 
(FORMERLY DUNCAN PRINTMAKERS) 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 704/334-9761 


also handle cases involving 
failure to conform to registra- 
tion laws or violation of criminal 
statutes committed in relation 
to the practice of architecture. 


Louise Hall, AIA, of Durham, 
has just completed a year’s term 
of office as President of the 


North Carolina Society, Archae- 
ological Institute of America 
She reports that members o 
that Institute (incorporated ir 
1879, 22 years after ours) keep 
trying to call themselves the 
AIA, too. Confusion all arounc 


Architectural 
Artistry 


genuine 


Sanford Brick 


N sturdy structures 
` with beauty that 
endures 


For over half a century, 
some of America’s most 
beautiful buildings have 
been built with brick from the 
“Big S” kilns of the Sanford 
Brick and Tile Company. 
Today, the kilns are working 
full blast to meet the con- 
tinuing and increasing 
needs of the building 
specialists who make 
genuine Sanford Brick 
their first choice. 


SANFORD BRICK 
and TILE CO. 


A good name to build on 
SANFORD, N. C. 
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AIA-574 


ADAMS CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Att; Raymond M. Marker 
P. 0. Box 33392 Method Station, Raleigh, North 


Please send me additional information about Adams’ 

buildings for: Public _——— Schools and Colleges 

Commercial Industrial ———— Hospital and Health other 
sa. ft. of floor area, starting 


of approximately 
9 | would like your representative 


to arrange to call on me the week of 


Carolina 27606 
Split Stone. My interest would be in 


Multiple Family Housing ——— 


TITLE ———— 


NAME 

NAME OF FIRM 
ADDRESS OF FIRM 
CITY 

AREA CODE 


HAM - RALEIGH - FUQUAY-VARINA - KINSTON - FAYETTEVILLE . MORRISVILLE 


ect Paul Rudolph 


E d 
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